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The Ether 
Hypothesis 


Long ago there dwelt in the 
court of Fredrick the Great, a 
Frerich mathematician, Lagran- 
ge, perhaps the greatest general- 
izer of all times. Much experi- 
ence in working out the problems 
of bodies in motion under various 
conditions and restraints, taught 
him that although a number of 
unknown forces and_ reactions 
enter into the equations of mo- 
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Science for Its Own 
Sake 


One fau!t that justly can be found 
with our Western schools is the ex- 
treme practical view that is taken of 
education, As a result of the’ same, 
some courses of study, chief among 
which are the physical sciences, are 
made to suffer. We proceed to edu- 
cate ourselves from a commercial 
standpoint. Our courses of study are 
chosen largely with the probabie 
money value that will result there- 
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Why Believe in 
Electron Theory 


According to the Electron the- 
ory the atom is not the smallest 
invisible part of matter; but in- 
stead, is a sort of infinitesimal 
“solar system,’ whose members 
are: (a) a positive electrically 
charged center, the  nucle- 
us of the atom which I shall call 
the “positive atom;” (b) the neg- 
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tion, yet there is always suffici- 
ent extra data if the constraints 
are known, to eliminate the un- 
known reactions. Hence he con: 
ceived the stupendous noticn of 
eliminating before hand these re- 
actions in all cases—in the gener- 
al case—for any dynamical sys- 
tem. 

The result was Lagrange’s fam- 
ous generalized equations of mo- 
tion. They apply equally well 


from in view and hence are limited 
to such courses as do not involve ex- 
tended research. It is a significant 
fact that courses that offer the quick- 
2st money returns for the shortest 
outiay o time and capial are over- 
crowced, wh'le others, such the 


as 


higher branches of physies and chem- 


istry, are all but depopulated. 
In view cf the foregoing a question 


might properly be asked of the peda- 


(Continued on Page 235) 


ative electrically charged -elect- 
rons. The electrons circulate a- 
bout the positive atom and are no 
bigger with respect to the diim- 
eter of the atom than the earth 
with respect to the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit. Also according to 
this theory, it is the vibrations of 
these electrons which produce 


(Continued on Page 226) 
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Apparatus in College Optical Room for showing effect of 
Jttagnetic field on light vibraiions. 


to the motions of the heavenly 
bodies or of molecules and atoms, 
to the movements of the waters 
in the sea, a steam engine or a cat 
in a swing. ‘They hold concisely 
—as only a differential equation 
can hold, germ-like, all the orbits 
and complex motions of which 
the svstem is capable —but it 
takes a mathematician to make 
them speak and prophecy. 

Now there was a young man, 


Maxwell. an English physicist, 
almost in our own generation, 


who was familiar with the La- 
grangian equatiens and the devel- 
opments which other men had 
given them since they were first 
descovered. He pondered on such 
questions as “How is it possible 
for light—a form of erlergy—to 
come to us from the stars through 
an absolute void, or the sun to 
attract planet, magnet attract 
magnet through empty space?” 
[ron filings mark out the “lines of 
magnetic force,” even in a perfect 
vacuum. They are the stress 
lines of a—what? A nothing? I 

suddenly move a magnet here 
and yonder in the corner a little 
needle spins on its axis. How 
long after I moved the magnet 
before the little one across the 
room felt the magnetic pulse? 
Was it instantaneous? We know 
that it would have felt the jerk 
even across what we call empty 
epace.” 

The answers to these questions 
forced Maxwell to believe what 
others had said before him, that 


electric, magnetic and _ gravita- 
tional actions are not manifesta- 
tions of forces acting at a distance 


across empty nothing, but stres- 
ses in an invisible, intangible 
medium, just like the tension in 
an elastic band or a stretched 
spring. The worlds are tied to 
all the other worlds, the atoms to 
all the other atoms, and no tini- 
est cne can move without caus- 
ing the entire universal spiderweb 
to shiver. 

Maxwell first calculated the 
value of these ether stresses at 
any point in the space due to a 
given electrified or magnetic 
state and showed how we can 
describe all electromagnetic acti- 
ons in terms of these ether stres- 
ses without any reference what- 
ever to the fictions of “electric 
charges” and “magnetic poles.” 
This alone was a big step in 
electrical theory but convenience 
has caused us still to speak in 
terms of the old “quantities” 
which we no longer believe in. 

But Maxwell went still further. 
“Whit is this state of stress in 
the ether? Is it a static state or 
is it due to a kind of motion? 


Then he said, “Go to, I will 
apply Lagrange’s equations to 
this vast sea of ether. wherein 
electric charges are whirling, 


magnets are moving and electric 
currents are circulating. I will 


assume it is a kind of matter in 


that it has inerta and obeys old 
Newton’s laws of motion for on 
these laws the Lagrangian equa- 
tions are founded. I cannot know 
the exact nature of the ether con- 
nections between magnet and 
magnet or planet and_ planet. 
hence [ cannot solve the problem 


of the universe completely, but 


it may be that | shall obtain some 


very useful information. Let us 
see.” 
Never did magic master-key 


from the tales of old Arabia un- 
lock such unexpected treasures 
as Maxwell found. The famous 
equations, because of their retic- 
ence about the nature of the con- 
nections, were admirably fittea 
to open those secret portals, 
whose all untrodden passages 
lead to the World Beyond Our 
Senses. 

Someone has compared _ this 
method of studying the proper- 
ties of an unknown or hidden 
system by its effects at certain 
points to the problem presented 
by a number of ropes or rods 
hanging through holes in the ceil- 
ing for a person to study from 
below. The problem is then to 
determine the nature of the sys- 
tem to which the ropes are con- 
nected by experimenting on them 
underneath. If we pull on one 
orpe and it gives and keps on 
moving when we let go we might 
canclude that it was wound a- 
round an axis which we had set 
rotating. Another rope, when 
released, might fly back to its or- 
iginal position and we could sup- 
pose it fastened to a spring. 

So in our study of the properties 
of the hidden ether, the ropes, 
which Maxwell pulled upon were 
carefully devised experimental 
arrangements of magnets and el- 
etcric currents, The answers 
were necessarily only partial but 
let us see what -he got out of 
them. 

Let it be known that the sci- 
ence of electricty and magnet- 
ist’ is olds and") exacth sce 
ence and its many principles and 
Jaws have been polished and 
classified by generations of ma- 
thamaticians until all the phen- 
omena can be contained in two 
concise, general laws; (1) the 
law of electromagnetism, which 
describes completely all the fore- 
es acting on conductors carrying 
electric currents whether moving 
or at rest, and (2) the law of el- 
ectromagnetic induction which is 
a complete description of the 
phenomena of induced currents. 
These two laws are illustrated by 
the motor and dynamo respect- 
ively. Each can be stated in a 
mathematical equation, which 
sums up without comment, one 
hundred years of experimental 
research. Whoever then could 
have predicted these two laws, 
could have predicted the entire 
science of electromagnetism. 

This is what Maxwell’s equa- 
tions did and this is why he is 
called the father of the modern 
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theory of electricity. To be sure 
he predicted the things after they 
were discovered but it was equiv- 
alent to saying: “Behold, you 
might have known all these laws 
beforehand from the theory of an 
ether which, however strange, 
yet has the fundamental proper- 
ty of inerta which brings it in the 
category of matter.” 

But this is not all. Maxwell 
got six equations for the com- 
ponents of the electric and mag- 
netic force in the so-called “emp- 
ty space.” He looked at these 
equations and saw that they in- 
volved the time in a certain way 
and being a mathematician he 
knew that they were equations 
of propogation of electromagnet- 
ic state. In other words, he got 
out of them the idea of electric 
waves which no man ever dream- 
ed of before. Many scientists 
ridiculed the idea of electric 
waves, but shortly after Max- 
well’s death they were discovered 
by a German scientist, Hertz, and 
Maxwell’s prediction was verified 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

These electric waves were 
found to travel with the velocity 
that Maxwell had _ predicted, 
which was exactly equal to the 
velocity of light. Another of the 


fruits of Maxwell’s investigations 


was a new theory of light, for, 
said he, light is not an up and 
down vibration of an absurd elas- 
tic-solid ether, but it consists of 
very rapid electric waves made 
by the. vibrating, electrically 


»eharged atoms. Its velocitywould 


-,be the ratio of the two systems of 
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-mentally to be true. 


units and this was found experi- 
Maxwell 
also predicted that the index of 


refraction for light of transparent 


substances like glass, could be 
calculated from a knowledge of 


the electrical properties of the 
glass and this has been proven 
conclusively to be the case. On 
the assumption that light waves 
are really electric waves, all the 
known laws of optics were pre- 
dicted, the laws of reflection and 
refraction, of polarization and 
double refraction, and many new 
and hitherto unsuspected effects 
of the electric or magnetic field 
on light were predicted and have 
since been found to exist. The 
biggest part of the work in elec- 
tricity and magnetism and light 
since this day, that is of the last 
thirty or forty years, has been 
merely a working out of Max- 
well’s theory in all civilized na- 
tions. Today it is the theory of 
all physicists as to light and elec- 
tro magentism and_ the future 
will see many more treasures dug 
out of Maxwell’s equations. Ver- 
ily one can not get more out of 
the equation than one puts into 
it, but does anyone ever know 
how much he has put into it? 

What then, you will ask, is the 
nature of the vibration in electric 
waves, of which light waves area 
type. The answer is that the vi- 
bration consists of a _ periodic 
change of electric and magnetic 
state, which travels on progress- 
ively from point to point in the 
medium. 

But what is this electric and 
magnetic state? You say. .That 
we can not yet completely answer 
but we feel on the verge-of dis- 
covery. There is no doubt that 
the magnetic state consists of 
some kind of vortex motions in 
the ether round the lines of mag- 
netic force. The electric state is 
a certain condition of stress in the 
ether which is about as much as 
we can at present say for it. 

More than one model of the 
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ether has been constructed of lit- 
tle cog wheels properly geared, 
which imitate the propogation of 
elctro-magnetis waves. An_ in- 
finite number of such models can 
be made. And yet the construc- 
tion of a single one is a sufficient 
answer to the charge that we can 
never hope to explain’ ether 
physics without throwing over 
our present theory of matter. 
This is also otherwise seen from 
the fact that Lagrange’s dynami- 
cal equations, developed from 
Newton’s laws of motion, applied 
to the ether, yielded such a vast 
array of exact laws, accurately 
verified experimentally, unite two 
sciences, prophesied the existence 
of electromagnetic waves, and 
killed the old absurd talk of ‘“ac- 
tion at a distance” as a primary 
property of matter. 

Is it,any wonder that to the 
physicist the ether has as real an 
existence as does matter? Rare, 
indeed, is the physicist, who dis- 
believes in it. Rare is the edition 
of the Philosophical magazine. 
which does not have one or more 
long articles devoted entirely to 
speculation on the properties of 
the ether. Kelvin has written vol- 
umes on its structure and has 
made models an! put forward two 
or three types of ether; Helm- 
holtz has shown a more general 
ether, if Maxwell’s should ever 
prove inadequate. Michelson 
studied experimentally the rela- 
tive motion of the earth and the 
ether; Fresnel. Fizgan anl Lodge 
found the ether drift due 0 moy- 
ing matter, and the study of its 
properties is inspiring much of 
the optical research of the pres- 
ent day. 

Yet after all the ether—as well 
as matter—is a hypothesis. It is - 
conceivable that in the distant fu- 
ture men may explain light and 
electiomagnetic phenomena with- 
out reference to a medium—con- 
ceivable, but not probable to the 
present-day scientist. The only 
aim of this article is to show 
what an exceedingly useful hypo- 
thesis it has proven—as useful as 
the hypothesis of matter itself— 


_and indeed most of the objections 


urged against it apply equallv 
well to our present conception of 
matter. Chester Snow. 


CHESTER SNOW. 


Science for Its Own Sake 
gogue: What shou!d be the incentive 
to education? And again. Is a man 
educated in any true sense of the word 
who has made his education a ques- 
tion of policy from first to last? If 
he answer in the negative then many 
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of us are missing the right point of 
view. 

My purpose is to protest against the 
influences of this too practical edu- 
cation, especially im so far as it af- 
fects the department of physical 
science. For example the other day 
a prominent college man remarked, “I 
would not bother my head about 
higher physics for two reasons; in 
the first place it requires too much 
hard work, and in the second place 
it would never be of any practical 
benefit. I purpose to teach in a high 
schoo', and am widening out in many 
subjects rather than going deep in 
any one subject.” This is educa- 
tion from the practical side, and I 
submit that it is a poor sentiment to 
entertain with relerence to knowl- 
edge acquirement. On this same 
principle the world’s greatest painters 
would have been mere daubers, and 
in the end contented with an income 
from designing and painting adver- 
tisements for breakfast foods or pat- 
ent medicines. We admire the mas- 
terpieces of painting, but did it ever 
forcibly occur to you that they were 
extended through an intense love of 
the art, and without thought of price 
or vaue? I betieve the big things in 
life do not owe their origin to com- 
mercialism. The man who persistent- 
ly and patiently delves into science 
cannot hope for an adequate money 
reward for his labor, and as a mat- 
ter of fact the true scientist does not 
consider this phase of the question. 
It is reward enough for him to feel 
the satisfaction or discovering and 
announcing the reasons for phenom- 
ena that come under his observation. 
The outcome of extensive scientific 
research is too uncertain, and the 
time required too long to warrant its 
undertaking from monetary. stand- 
point. The scientist serves man- 
kind as truly as does the statesman 
or the theol'ogian, and often more 
nobly than his commercially inc!lined 
brothers. The scientist discovers 
truth. The captain of industry ex- 
ploits the discovery for the enlarge- 
ment of his private fortune, and often 
to the positive detriment of human- 
ity. 

’ Science should be studied for the 
love of its truths, and it is worthy of 
study for its own sake as truly as is 
art or philosophy. It has its asthetic 
side as well as its difficulties. All 
is not clear sailing to him who suc- 
ceeds in any activity. But to shun a 
subject because it is not eminently 
practical without properly regarding 
its cultural value is to take too nar- 
row a view of education. Some edu- 
eators freely admit the error of the 


old idea of a liberal education, and 
the disciplinary Yet they 


have substituted in their place a 
theory of practical education that is 
searcely less objectionable. To some 


theory. 
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of them a subject that does not lend 
itself immediately to the solution of 
the every-day affairs of life involves a 
waste of time. But the big schools of 
the East take a different view and 
encouiage the theoretical as well as 
the practical. Hence these Eastern 
schools wil! some day furnish us with 
our great thinkers, while we will be 
the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water. There is a limit to the em- 
phasis that should be given to the 
practical and in many Western uni- 
versities that limit has been reached. 
An examination of the average engi- 
neering course for example reveals 
the fact that just enough mathematics 
and physics are given to enable the 
candidate for graduation to handle 
the elementary problems that arise in 
his profession. But there is a total 
lack of the deep and broad founda- 
tion that makes it possible for a col- 
lege graduate to carry on original re- 
search work. When compared with 
the thoroughly trained man of the 
East he finds himself at a great dis- 
advantage. A premium naturally is 
paid for the best trained inte'lect re- 
gardless of the place from which he 
comes. Therefore, I say that our 
schoo!s, by failing to emphasize the 
theoretical side of college work as 
well as the practical, are preparing 
many young men to take second-rate 
positions. 

Added to the lack of encouragement 
for young men to pursue theoretical 
courses in our schoo's, are the allur- 
ments of a get-rich-quick business car-. 
eer that furnishes a temptation to 
rush into practical life. Many are un- 
able to resist this temptation and 
hence cram all the information they 
can get in the least possible time, 
and then go immediately into busi- 
ness. Furthermore, not only must 
he who chooses a scientific career 
step aside to see his fellows making 
good financially, in addition he must 


-sometimes bear the reproach of these 


friends, who charge him with sacri- 
ficmg his time and talents in a- pur- 
suit that at best is not very Jucrative. 
Hence the necessity of the school lay- 
ing especial emphasist and encourage- 
ment on this phase of college work. 
Young men who have an inclination 
to scientific work shou'd not be coun- 
selled or coerced by teachers or par- 
ents into taking a business course 
in the co‘lege or the merest smatter- 
ing of a scientific course in order 
that they might enter the ranks of 
wage earners at the earliest possible 
dater. This latter course kills the de- 
sire of many men to become broader 
and bigger in an educational way, and. 
furthermore, cheapens the man who 
still persists in the estimation of such 
ultra practical people. 


Our past environment has  neces- 
sarily made us a practica! people, but 
as the intercourse between East and 


West becomes c!oser, we must accede 
to their standards for they are found- 
ed on many years of experience. Our 
type of scientist here in the West is 
the inventor, since he is practical, but 
later we must come to the opinion 
of the East, which is that the inventor 
is in no true sense of the word a 
scientist. They tell us that a thou- 
sand inventors could be made from 
the overflow of one Helmholtz, We 


now quote our inventors as scientists, 
but we will later class them in their 


true light, while our authorities will 
be Helmholtz, Michelson, Thompson 
and others. We will later imbibe the 
true scientific spirit, which is that 
science is worthy of study for its own 
sake. A. S. GIBBONS. 


Why Believe in the Electron 
Theory 


light and heat waves; it is the 
streaming of electrons which 
have become detached from the 
“positive atoms,” through a con- 
ductor which constitutes a cur- 
rent of electricity through that 
circuit, and it is the presence or 
absence of these electrons which 
determines whether a body has a 
static negative charge, or astatic 
positive charge of electricity. 

The flow of a current through 
a conductor and the giving of a 
static charge to a body has been 
explained by theories other than 
the electron theory, but we have 
physical phenomena which are 
explained in no satisfactory way 
save by the electron theory. It 
is my purpose, briefly, to describe 
some of these phenomena. 

When an electric discharge is 
made through a high vacuum, it 
is found that radiations are emit- 
ted in straight lines perpendicular 
to the surface of the cathode—the 
negative terminal. The radia- 
tions are not light waves for they 
can be deflected by both a strong 
magnet and an electric charge. 
The effect the magnet has upon 
these radiations show that they 
are made up of very small parti- 
cles, electrons, whose momentum 
can be measured hy noting the 
deflection of the radiations out of 
their natural path, by a magnet of 
known strength. The deflection 
produced by the electric charge 
shows that the electrons are ne- 
gatively charged particles and the 
charge on these particles can be 
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calculated from data of deflection 
produced by known electric 
charge. Now by experiment it 
has been found that no matter 
what kind of element is used for 
a cathode, the mass of the elec- 
tron is the same. This fact leads 
a large number of prominent phy- 
sicists to conclude that the sev- 
enty elements now known, are 
different only in the number of 
electrons of which they are com- 
posed, the number being directly 
proportional to the atomic weight 
of the element. As to the -truth 
of the above, I will let you decide. 
But this thing seems true at any 
rate, that the electrons in all ele- 
ments are of the same kind of 
matter. The discovery of canal 
rays, i.e. radiations from the 
anode-positive terminal of a va- 
cuum tube, has added much to 
this theory for these radiations 
‘are found to be positively charg- 
ed particles whose mass is such 
as to indicate that they are posi- 
tively charged atoms, i. e. atoms 
deprived of one or more electrons. 

Now to another action which is 
explained satisfactorily only by 
the electron theory. 
active substances, of which radi- 
um is a good example, have the 
property of emitting what are 
known as Becqueral rays. These 
rays have been found to be com- 
plex, being made up of rays-iden- 


tical with cathode ravs. canal 
rays and X rays. Or, in other 
words, radium emits, electrons, 


positively charged atoms and X 
rays, which are the result of the 


electrons striking against sur- 
rounding matter. 


All ratio- ~ 
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Since the electron theory is in- 
dispensable in the explanation of 
an electric discharge through a 
vacuum, and in the explanation 
of radio-activity, if this theory 
will explain all other electrical 
phenomena, then it is a theory 
worth believing because of its 
generality. 
note how this theory explains a 
number of the most general elec- 
trical phenomena which in the 
past have been explained by other 
theories. 

According to this theory, all at- 
oms when in normal condition 
are neutral, that is the negative 
charge and the elections exactly 
equals the positive charge on the 
“positive atom.” When a body 
is given a positive charge, the 
body is deprived of a number of 
electrons ; when the bodv is given 
a negative charge, elections are 
given it from some other bocy., 

Metals are all conductors of el- 
ectricity. Their atoms are com- 
pact, hence the electrons which 
circulate about the positive atoms 
will not always remain with the 
same positive atoms, but go roam- 
ing. Hence, in conductors we 
would expect a great many free 
electrons. If a conductor is placed 
in a circuit where there is a sour- 
ce of E. M. F. the free electrons 
will surge through the conductor 
from low'to high potentical. This 
movement of electrons is what we 
call a current of electricity and is 
analagous to a current of water, 
if we think of electrons as mole- 
cules of water. The size of a 
current through a given conduct- 
or is directly proportional to the 
velocity of the electrons through 
that conductor, and since this vel- 
ocity depends upon the E. M. F. 
which drives the electrons, we 
would anticipate Ohms law. Non- 
conductors do not conduct a cur- 
rent because they have so few 
free electrons. 

When ever an acid base, or sale 
is put in solution, it ionizes, that 
is, it separates into a positively 
charged and a negatively charged 
ion. The electron theory does 


not oppose|this theory of electro- 
lysis, but helps to explain it by 
advancing the thought that when- 


We will, therefore, ’ 
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ever an electrolyte ionizes, the 
anion takes with it one or more 
electrons than the cation, hence, 
the anion is a negatively charged 
ion and the cation is a positively 
charged ion, because of the excess 
and lack of electrons respect- 
ively. 

We will now see what explana- 
tion this theory gives for magne- 
tism. If a magnetic needle is 
placed near a conductor carrying 
a current of electricity, a magnet- 
ic field will be detected near that 
conductor. Again, if a conduct- 
wound in the form of a 
spiral spring—a helix—and a cur- 
rent of electricity is sent through 
the conductor the helix has the 
same properties as an iron mag- 
net. It has been found by experi- 
ment that a rapidly moving static 
electrical charge produces the 
same magnetic effect as a current 
of electricity; 


or 1s 


hence the move- 
ment of the electrons around the 
positive atom is equivalent to a 
current of electricity flowing 
around the positive atom, hence 
each solar system will produce a 
magnetic field. One atom with 
its electrons is analogous to one 
turn of the helix mentioned above 


and if the plane of the orbits of a 
good number of electrons is by 


some means made parallel, then 
we have an arrangement analog- 
ous to the' whole helix, indeed we 
have a magnet. Hence magne- 
tizing a piece of iron is merely 
the turning of the orbits of the 
electrons so that a great many 
are parallel. 

Now, to sup up, all electrical, 
magnetic and optical phenomena 
can be explained by the electron 
theory, which is the theory of the 
action of the electron the smallest 
natural unit of electricity now 
known to scientists. Since by de- 
finition electricity is the center of 
t  orce which produces electrifi- 
cation we may properly call the 
electron electricity, but when the 
question is asked, ‘What is elec- 
tricity?” I think the answer 
wished is “What is the mechan- 
ism by which the force which pro- 
duces: electrification is kept up?” 
The answer of this question will 
be expected in the future. 

C. F. EYRING. 
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Athletics 


Lectzel’s Bunch Make a Fine 
Showing. 


In the most closely contested 
track and field meet ever held on 
the B. Y. U. campus the “Y” team 
succeeded in carrying off the 
honors of the day by defeating the 
Logan Aggies. Although no rec- 
ords were broken the result of 
the meet shows that both the B. 
Y. U. and the Aggies are going to 
make a strong bid for first honors 
in the state track meet to be held 
May 21 on Cumming’s field in 
Salt Lake. 

The surprise of the day was the 
result of the mile race in which 
the A. C. showed unexpected 
strength, and succeeded in getting 
first and second places. 

On the track Chamberlain and 
Whitehead were the stars, while 
H. Peterson and Baird were the 
highest point winners in the field 
events. The result of the meet 
gives the Aggies 6 first places and 
thes YU. 

Summary : 

High hurdles—Christensen, B. 
Ye Woy Paddock) A.7G. ob. eter. 
son, Bo Y. U. Times 

100-yard dash—Whitehead, A. 
Cu; Henline,B. ¥oW.;. Petersen, 
Ae Cs sime 100 ioe 

220-yard dash—Whitehead, A. 
C., Peterson, A. C.; Henline, B. Y. 
UT Mame, 224-5. 

440-yard dash—Chamberlain, B. 
Y. U.% Plant, A. Coy watt, Aa'G 
Time :53 1-5. 

880-yard run—Chamberlain, B. 
Y..U.; Plant, A. Gas Wyatt, A; G: 
Time, 2:10 1-5. 

Mile run—Cobley, A. C.; Steed 
A. C.; Holdaway, B. Y. U. Time, 
4:53. 

Hammer throw—H. Peterson, 
B.. Y.U. Paddock ores 
Pack, B. Y. U. Distance, 118 feet. 

Relay won by A. C. U. Time, 1 
minute 36 seconds. 

Low hurdles—Simmons, B. Y. 
U.; Baird, B. Y. U., Johnson, A. 
C.U. Time, :26 3-5 seconds. 

Pole vault—Johnson, A. C.; 


Good Shoes 


Our shoes ave made in ‘factor- 
ies that are famous the country 
over for high-grade work. 


}CGARDJRO 


THE ONE PRICE FOOT FITTER eg 


42 WEST CENTER ST. 


Ind. Phone 184-D 
Bell Phone 183-Black 
Bell Phone, Residence, 157-Z 


Annecsut & Garson 


PROVO'S 
Popular Photographers 


ARE NOT EXCELLED IN UTAH 


Studio: 32 West Center S. 


That Dollar 
How Far Will It Go 
? 


That’s the question you’re most 
interested in. 


So were we when we bought 
our Fall and Winter stock. — 


That’s why your dollar will 
bring you more quality, more 
style, more satisfaction HERE 
than in any other store in town. 


A comparison of goods and pri- 
ces will prove it. 


Geo, Passev & Co, 


“The Home of Good Goods ” 


Hancock, A. C.; Peterson, B. Y 
U. Distance, 10 feet 7 inches. 

Shot put—H. Peterson, P. Y. 
U,; E. Peterson, A. C.; Henline, 
B. Y. U. Distance 39 feet 1 inch. 

Broad jump—Baird, B. Y. U., 
Simmons, B. Y. U., Froerer, A. C. 
Distance 20 feet, 9 1-2 ‘nches. 

Discus — Peterson, <A. C-.; 
Knapp, A. C.; Henline, B. Y. U. 
Distance 101 feet 2 inches. 

High jump—Bait-d, 2. Y. U ; 
Robinson, B. Y. U.; Henline, 3. 
Y.U.. Height, 5 feet 4 isles, 

+ + + 


U. of U. Wins Dual Meet By Score 
of 79 to 42's. 


In a meet characterized by close 
and exciting finishes and in which 
several state records were equalled 
or lowered, the “Utah’’ team won by 
the score indicated above. The relay 
was perhaps the most thrilling event 
of the day, the “U” team winning by 
a few inches after the “Y” boys had 
been ahead all the way. 

As the summary shows, the visi- 
tors were especially strong in the 
field events, while the home team 
made its best showing on the track. 
We missed Peterson, who was barred 
by Maddock’s five-year rule. 

State records were broken in three 
events and equalled in two others. 
Belnap sprang a surprise by running 
the high hurdles in 15 3-5 seconds, 
breaking the present record of 16 1-5. 
In the quarter mile Chamberlain 
lowered his own state record, run- 
ning it in .52 1-5. Simmons equallel 
his state record of :26 1-5 in-the low 
hurdles, winning by yards. In the 
field events the state record of 41 feet 
1 inch, was equallel by Richardson, 
who also succeeded in throwing the 
discus 117 feet 2 inches—1 foot 7 
inches farther than the present state 
record. 

In the mile, Ho'daway, who has been 
ill all the week, showed unexpected 
strength and won from Cole by a few 
feet. Jacobs showed an abundance 
of “grit” and came in for a close 
third. , 

The surprise in the quarter was 
Homer’s great run, which brought him 
in second. Baird showed his old time 
strength in the broad jump, winning 
with east, but was worn out when he 
came to the high jump, having entered 

the 100-yard and 220-yard dashes and 
broad jump. 

Henline made a good race in the 
first sprint and is “coming up.” 
on the whole the meet shows some ex- 
ceptionally good men on both teams. 
Brinton was the star point winner, 
getting in all 11 1-4. Richardson 
came next with 11, and Chamberlain 
third with 10 points. 


Summary. 


High Hurdles — Belnap, U., first; 
Rosekelly, U, second; Christensen, B. 
Y. U., third. Time, 15 3-5 seconds. 

Low Hurdles—Simmons, B. Y: U., 
first; Roskelly, U, second; Belnap, U, 
third. Time, 26 1-5 seconds. 

100-Yard Dash—Brinton, U., first; 
Henline, B. Y. U., second; Richard- 
son, U., third. Time, 10 1-5 seconds. 

220-Yard Run—Brinton, U., first; 
Carmichael, U., second; Robinson, B. 
Y. U., third. Time, 23 seconds. 
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We Now Handle the Baldwin Line of 
Pianos by the car loads 


“Tone-sustaining, power and a tone 
that sings’’ are the particular char- 
acteristics of the Baldwin Piano 
which have endeared the same to 
the hearts of the greatest living 
musicians of the world. 


(SORE isc BP Arai es fares 


Barton & Blake Furniture Co. 


DO YOUR BANKING WITH 


Proto Commercial & Sabings Bank 
CAPITAL $100.00 


REED SMOOT, President C. E. LOOSE, Vice-Pres 


J.T. FARRER, Cashier J. A. BUTTLE, Asst. Cashier 


Corner Center and Academy Ave. 
PROVO, UTAH 


Farrer Bros. ® Co. 
The Leaders 


In Ladies’ Suits, Dresses and cloaks 


Its a Pleasure to Show Them 


29 to 33 ACADEMY AVE 
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Quarter Mile—Chamberlain, B. Y. 
U., first; Christensen, B. Y. U., sec- 
ond; Stone, U., third. Time, 52 1-5 
seconds. 

Half Mile—Chamberlain, B. Y. U- 
first; Judd, U., second; Jacobs, B. Y. 
U., third. Time, 2 minutes, 5 1-5 sec- 
onds. 

Mile—Holdaway, B. Y. U., first; 
Cole, U., second; Jacobs, B. Y. U., 
third. Time, 4 minutes, 53 seconds. 

Relay—Won by U. Time, 1 min- 
ute, 34 1-5 seconds. 

Broad Jump—Baird, B, Y. U., first; 
Gutting, U., second; Simmons, B.. Y. 
U., third. Distance 20 feet 8 1-4 inches. 

High Jump—Labrum, U., first; 
Baird, B. Y. U., second; Roskelly, U., 
third. Height, 5 feet 8 inches 

Pole Vault—Erickson, U., first; 
Horsley, B. Y. U., second; O!sen, B. 
Y. U., and Major, U., tied for third. 
Height 9 feet 10% inches. 

Shot Put — Richardson, first; 
Swapp, second; Roskelly, third (all 
U.) Distance 41 feet 1 inch. 

Hammer Throw—Young, first; 
Swapp, second, Olsen, third (all U.) 
Distance 135 feet 7 inches. 

Discus Throw—Richardson, first; 
Swapp, second; Roske!ly, third (all 
U.) Distance 117 feet 2 inches. 


SOMETHING IS COMING. 


The social happenings of the B. Y. 
University have been of a very high 
order this year. The “Y” ball, given 
a short time ago, and the “Girls” party 
last Saturday night were occasions 
which will long be remembered by 
those who attended them. There is, 
however, another social - event ap- 
proaching which jis planned to eclipse 
all other events of the year. This 
brilliant affair is to be a ball biven by 
‘the 1910 H. S. graduates on Wednes- 
day night, May 25, in the Gym. 

As Stanford University is to visit 
the B. Y. U. for a field and trdck meet 
on ‘that day the fourth year’s have 
determined to spare no effort in mak- 
ing this party one which will show to 
our visitors that B. Y. U. studenis 
have as keen a taste for beauty and 
refinement as any institution in the 
land. 

10’s H. S. 


On May 6 and 14, June 4, 11, 18 and 
27; Juy 7 and 29; August 4; Septem- 
ber 14 and 23, the D. & R G. R. R. So, 
will sell tickets geod for ten days on 
the going trip with stopover privileges 
to the fo lowing points and return: 

Fina! return limit October 31, 1910. 

Rates: Denver, Coo. Springs, and 
Pueblo, Cclo., $22.50; Omaha, Neb., 
Council Bluffs, Ia., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Atchison, Kans., Leavenworth, Kans., 
Kansas City, Mo., $40; St. Paul, Minn., 
Minneapo is Minn., $52; St. Louis, 
Mo, $49; Peoria, I:]., $51.10; Chicago, 
Li., 35.60. 


THE WHITE AND BLUB 


Take Care 
To have it treated 
properly call up Bell Phone 133 


of your hair. 


Red and make an engagement. 
Shampooing and Drying by 
the latest methods. . 


115 N. Academy Ave. Provo, U. 
Switches, Puffs, Rolls, Etc. 


Fine Line of Jet Pins, Combs and Bandeaus 
: Theatrical Costumes 


On and after April ist, our address will be 
272 West Center St. 


Maiben Glass & Paint Co. 


Provo Steam Laundry 


_____Keep Clean 
ALL MODERN MACHINERY 


J. N. Gulick, Prop. 
377 WEST CENTER STREET 


You Want Cash 


We Want Fruit and Produce 
Bring Yours to Us, and Get Cash. We are UTAH’S LARGEST HANDLERS 


The Wm. M. ROYLANCE CO. Provo Utah 


Branches at Pleasant Grove, Springville, and Clearfield 


Both Phones 


PIERCE, 1VER JOHNSON EDISON’ PHONOGRAPHS 
and SNELL BICYCLE and Records al ways in Stock 


RALPH ARCHBOLD 


Bicycles and Sporting Goods 
Official Headquarters for B. Y. U. Gymnasium Goods 
Bell Phone 71 Red 168 West Center St. Provo, Utah 


Quality 
Is the only feature of 
Merit 
ina 


Luxurv 


Hence 


Milk Chocolates 


Meet Every Expectation 


30 to 60 cénts Everywhere in the Prefty 
Red Packages 


SAY “STARTUP’S” ALWAYS 


